106. THE MUNICIPAL CONFERENCE AND INDIAN TRADERS
At the meeting of the Municipal Conference of the Transvaal which
sat at Johannesburg last week, Mr. George Constable, representing the
Boksburg Council, moved the following resolution:
That in view of the fact thai a new Asiatic law is to be brought before the
Legislative Council for its consideration, and that the question is of such vital
importance to local governing bodies, this Conference of Transvaal Municipalities
places on record its opinion that the most satisfactory policy to the inhabitants
will be to place ail Asiatics m bazaars, fair compensation to bo paid to any who
may be trading outside under licenses first granted by the late Government;
further, that all local authorities be permitted to make what by-laws may be
necessary to regulate matters concerning coloured people and in regard to the
fixing of sites for bazaars, places of residence, etc.
The resolution was carried, Mr. Goch alone dissenting.
The resolution modestly asks that all Asiatics be placed in Bazaars
for trade and residence;  that those who traded  before  the  war under
licenses be compensated, and that powers be given to the Municipalities
to regulate these matters.  In naked terms,  the proposition  means that
the British Indians should be starved into leaving the country, In Mr,
Goch's words "the idea of placing Asiatics in bazaars is not so much to
put them there as to get rid of them altogether". The British Indians have
shown conclusively that the so-called Bazaars are totally unfit for habita-
tion or trade. It were a mercy to put the British Indians out of the country
altogether rather than subject them to vivisection and kill them by inches*
Mr. Constable's ideal of the powers he would have for the Municipalities
is Brandfort in the Orange River Colony. We had occasion some time ago
to deal with the municipal bye-laws for that township, and we think we
shewed how the Coloured people thereunder become mere chattels,
It is, we fear, useless to appeal to Mr, Constable's sense of fairness.
He worships the fetish of the law of self-preservation. And he has no diffi-
culty in getting round his conscience,, as so many of us do when blinded
by prejudice or bigotry, and satisfying himself that the great law demands
that the British Indians should be ruined. We have had other interpretations
of the law by Englishmen who were perhaps more eqfli*minded and, there*
fore, better able to judge. They thought that the law was limited by another
and higher, namely, that we should so preserve ourselves as not to encroach
upon other people's rights. The simple corollary that Mr. Constable's
countrymen have also laid down as flowing from the above limitation is
that, when we have to deal with people who do not do as we do, and if
we are satisfied that we are in the right, we should act by them so as to
raise them to our level and not to crush them* May we ask him and his
friends to consider this view?
What is, however, the secret of the increasing intensity of the opposi-
tion to the Indian trader? Not that the number hostile to the Indian